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INTRODUCTION 


This report is presented as follows: 


Part І. The interim report of the commission as presented to the 1989 convention 
of the Diocese of Pennsilvania is presented as Part I. 


Part II consists of seven individual essays written by members of the commission 
on topics selected by them and reflecting their experiences as members of the 
commission. These essays were submitted to and discussed by the whole com- 
mission in the Spring of 1990. Each member of the commission was asked to 
respond to these essays during the summer of 1990, if and as they felt appropriate. 
There is one such response, which is presented as an eighth essay. 


Part Ill consists of sections on resources used by and recommended by and to the 
commission. 


Interim Report of 

The Commission on Human Sexuality 

Of The Diocese of Pennsylvania, Presented 
To the 206th Convention, October 20-21, 1989 


Introduction 

The Commission was called into being by Bishop Bartlett as a response to the call 
of the last General Convention of the Episcopal Church for dialogue on issues of 
human sexuality. In his letter of invitation to the members the bishop stated that the 
purpose of the Commission is to: 


1. Respond to the resolution of General Convention, calling on dioceses and 
congregations to provide opportunities for open dialogue on human sexuality, using 
all resources outlined in that resolution. 


2. Undertake this dialogue in the context of prayer. 


3. Provide the opportunities for members of the diocese of varying persuasions and 
orientations to be heard. 


4. Identify and explore issues of human sexuality, share information, and find out 
what other dioceses and communions have learned. 


5. Explore the role of the church as it informs human behavior regarding human 
sexuality. 


6. Share the findings of the Commission with the 1991 General Convention via the 
Bishop, Council, and Convention of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 


The fourteen members of the Commission are: Richard J. Kirk, chair, Laura Avery, 
Betsy Biles, Rodger Broadley, Gail Brunner, Carol Chamberlain, Marjorie Farmer, 
Edward Garrigan, Robert James, Edward McGehee, Susan vonMedicus, Jesse 
Milan, Robert Moss, and Randolph Williamson. Helen White has served as staff to 
the committee. 


[NOTE: Richard Kirk, chair, with full support for the work of the commission, found 
itnecessary to resign at the end of 1989. Carol Chamberlain and Robert Moss were 
unable to continue in their appointment to the commission and so resigned during 
the winter and spring of 1990. Robert James was appointed chair by the bishop 
to succeed Richard Kirk.] 


Goals 

From the beginning the Commission has been quite clear that itis not in the business 
of writing a report on any of the substantive issues or making policy recommenda- 
tions to either the bishop or the convention. Rather its goal has been learning how 
parishes and other diocesan groups can constructively deal with these issues. We 


have thought in terms of both identifying helpful resources and discovering ways 
of promoting open and fair dialogue among persons of divergent viewpoints. To 
this end our own meetings have served as a type of laboratory. 


A Brief History 

The Commission has held five meetings. The first of these consisted of a conference 
with Bishop Bartlett that was intended to clarify the Commission’s charge. Each 
subsequent session has opened with prayer followed by Bible study. The leadership 
of the latter has been rotated among the members who have chosen passages of 
Scripture that they have felt might help us better understand our mission. 


The focus of our gatherings thus far has been homosexuality; however, we feel that 
many of our learnings are applicable to other areas of human sexuality. At our 
meeting on April 6 we first discussed the Report of the Committee on Homosexuality 
of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, April 1979. We then reflected on this discussion to 
see what we could learn about the use of such study documents. 


On May 11 the Commission reviewed the General Convention resolutions regarding 
homosexuality from 1967 down to the most recent convention. 


At our June 1 meeting the members shared some of their own sexual histories as 
they related to their lives in the Episcopal Church. 


The July 6 session was focused on reviewing the first four meetings in terms of what 
we had learned about dealing with questions of human sexuality in a church setting 
and setting our agenda for future meetings. Some of our preliminary learnings are: 


1. Beginning with prayer and Bible study using passages not directly aimed at the 
subject, i.e., homosexuality, has helped to set a context and atmosphere for our 
discussions. 


2. It helped to have our early discussions focused on documents which all had read 
rather than on personal experiences. It also provided a common basis for discus- 
sion at the beginning of our study. 


3. We have recognized that the subject under discussion is very personal and that 
objectivity is difficult if indeed not impossible. It has been our experience, both in 
and out of our committee work, that for real dialogue to take place a relatively small 
group is important so that everyone can have an opportunity to speak and be heard. 


However, we believe that a larger group can be used for lecture type presentations 
of basic factual material if the presenter is sensitive to the variety of viewpoints 
present. 


4. We are very aware that the Commission’s members, although representing a 
wide variety of viewpoints, were chosen with the ability to listen to others in mind. 
In less selective groups competent group skills, including the creative handling of 
conflict, must be possessed by the leader. 


Plans for the Future 
As we look to the future we see several tasks lying before us. 


1. We plan to make a mini-survey of local churches to ascertain the kinds of 
educational programs now going on in the field of human sexuality, how successful 
they have been, and what kind of assistance is needed by these congregations. 


2. We anticipate sponsoring a conference to help train parish leaders, both clergy 
and laity, to carry out educational programs related to questions of human sexuality. 


A Note from the Chair 

Finally, a personal note from the chairman. For the past several years the church 
has tried to wrestle with ethical issues in the area of human sexuality in legislative 
arenas. The results have not made very many people happy. A few speakers are 
very well read and knowledgeable on the specific issue, but the majority seem to 
react in very emotional terms which produce more heat than light. Whatever vote 
is taken leaves some people feeling winners and some losers. Very few minds are 
changed by these debates and, | suspect, very little behavior is affected. 


| have felt uncomfortable with this process because of the above observations and 
also because of my understanding of the traditional Anglican approach to moral 
theology. While other branches of Christianity have more often approached moral 
problems by defining rules of behavior which are to be obeyed, the Anglican 
approach has tended to focus more on the education of conscience, since it is a 
basic premise that conscience is always to be obeyed. | think the work of this 
committee is aimed in the direction of improving our ability to carry out this 
educational task and | am grateful to the members and to Helen White, our staff 
person, for their conscientious efforts. 


The Rev. Richard J. Kirk 
Rector, Church of the Advent, 
Kennett Square 
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INTRODUCTION AND COMMENTS BY THE CHAIR 
Robert James 


There are two frequently ignored, yet very important factors in the study of human 
sexuality. First, there is no source of objective information on the subject. Each 
human being is a sexual person, and as such has certain understandings and 
attitudes about his or her own and others’ sexuality. Second, there is an inherent 
conflict between two approaches to the subject: the moral or right vs. wrong 
approach, and the pastoral, or interpersonal, relationship-oriented approach. The 
first is concerned primarily with behavior, and requires a judgment of right or wrong; 
the second is concerned primarily with relationships and attitudes, particularly the 
relationship of an individual with God and the church and the attitude of the church 
toward the individual. 


Discussions using the moral approach tend to focus on actions as being good or 
evil in and of themselves, and tend to ignore the role of conscience and the Anglican 
view of conscience. A generally accepted rule in Anglican moral theology is 
“conscience must be obeyed." 


As simple as this rule sounds, there are corollaries to it which need to be 
remembered. Conscience is defined as “the mind of man making moral judg- 
ments." Note that conscience is defined as an intellectual, not an emotional activity. 
It involves much more than human feelings. It is the responsibility of the person 
making conscientious decisions (i.e. moral judgments) to be informed regarding 
those decisions. 


There is a tendency in modern thinking to consider that individuals are the source 
of moral decision-making, and thus individualistic moralities arise. A more tradition- 
al approach is for the community, or church, to make the moral judgment out of a 
community experience. In this there is a further issue of obedience (long held to 
be a Christian virtue but suffering somewhat with the contemporary pre-occupation 
with freedom) and more especially, obedience to the church as moral leader and 
guide vs. individual decision-making and action. 


The questions of rightness and wrongness involving sexual actions can be ad- 
dressed only after there is a clear understanding (and agreement?) as to the 
meaning of sin and virtue. Likewise, questions of relationships can best be 
understood when viewed in the context of redemptive love. The distinction between 
action and intention together with related moral issues are most certainly involved 
here. 


Several other issues also become important in any Christian discussion of sexuality. 
We are urged by our Lord to judge not, that we not be judged (Matt.7:1); we are 
also exhorted to forgive to the extreme (Matt.18:22-35), as we have been forgiven 
(Matt. 6:12-15). Yet Scripture is not at all reticent about rendering judgment on 
specific human behavior, and asserting what actions are right in the eyes of God 
and what actions are evil in the eyes of God. Our attitude toward Scripture will 
influence our judgment. Yet attitudes are not entirely consistent. Many who recog- 
nize the legitimacy for a non-literal interpretation of Scripture become extreme 
literalists when confronted with issues of a sexual nature. 


There appears to be a presumption on the part of some that sexual sins require 
some sort of special consideration, a different kind of consideration from the 
consideration given other sins (e.g. lying, cheating, stealing, etc.). There are those 
who consider them to be more serious, others who seem to consider them less so 
and relatively unimportant, almost trivial. 


There is a wide variety of points of view concerning acceptable sexual behavior. 
Some hold that “anything goes” between consenting adults, others say this is true 
only within heterosexual marriage relationships, still others feel constrained to 
dictate what behavior is acceptable (and what is unacceptable) within the marriage 
bond. There are those who would deny the possibility of a sinful sexual act within 
marriage. Yet spousal rape has become a legal issue in recent years, and spousal 
abuse is frequently of a sexual nature. The close connection between sexual and 
physical abuse has helped clarify that marital sex can be “bad.” There are those 
who would deny the possibility of a virtuous sexual act outside marriage. However, 
most appear to recognize that there are some sexual sins which are worse than 
others. The notion of a continuum in which both sin and virtue are relative to the 
situation is not uncommon. However, when discussions about sex are begun, 
objectivity tends to take a back seat, the individual remains comfortable only so 
long as his or her personal notions are not questioned. When debate begins a 
polarization tends to occur, which treats the subject as one consisting only of 
absolutes. 


A further complicating factor within the debate is the confusion and uncertainty of 
the definition of key terms; e.g. the unfortunate linking of “normal” with “good” and 
the concomitant linking of “not normal” with “bad.” The discussion would be 
improved if these terms were used as defined in statistics, where normal behavior 
indicates the usual or customary behavior of most of a given group (approximately 
68%) with generally approximately 16% at either end of a scale differing one way or 


another. However, accomplishing general acceptance of this usage will help in 
clarity only if we also recognize that “normal” does not mean “the way it ought to 
be,” but merely describes “the way it is.” To say a given sexual practice is not 
normal does not mean it is bad, simply that it is engaged in with relative infrequency. 


There are also the issues of forgiveness in the face of continuing sin, the role of the 
church in setting an example, the conflict between holding up a standard of virtue 
and demonstrating Christian forgiveness. Each of these is involved when we 
consider questions about human sexuality; none of them is resolved. 


The conditions for satisfactory and conclusive discussion of Human Sexuality are 
not even close to being met. Each of us is struggling with the contradictions and 
issues described above. Those who are hopeful that this report may bring some 
conclusions to the debate are bound to be disappointed. 


Rather than attempting premature conclusions we are presenting for our report a 
series of essays, of which this is one. We hope this will inform the future discussion 
of these issues. These essays, by design, include a good bit of personal reflection 
on the issue, which we hope will help the reader grasp the wide divergence of 
opinion experienced by the Commission, and appreciate the need for approaching 
an issue as deeply personal as this one from a personal perspective. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury on addressing the convention banquet of this 
diocese in 1989 suggested a principle for Anglicans which this writer feels is of 
particular importance here. 


It may be the time has come to concentrate less on increasing refinement 
and more on the preservation of varieties. The scientific tasks of systematiz- 
ing, purifying, and testing for consistency remain important. But in the natural 
world we have learned of the importance also of preserving varieties of 
species. | believe there is a similar need in theology. So too, in the arts. They 
are essentially cumulative. A painting by Rembrandt does not invalidate a 
painting by Raphael and it does not add anything to it; but it does add greater 
fullness to the storehouse of treasures. The virtues of either might be 
neglected in one age and rediscovered in the next. They should both be 
preserved. So too with theology and theologians. Truth is many-sided. Only 
a church which can comprehend diversity can believe in the development 
and unfolding of God’s truth. 


Yet some dogmatic theology has concentrated on the suppression of other 
opinions and the replacing of them by a single correct variety. Theological 
systems have, like capitalism and science-based technology, been immen- 
sely effective and impressive in the course of the last four centuries. But their 


achievements have sometimes been bought at a high cost to the human 
spirit. 


As the Anglican Communion we need to affirm our tradition of unity in 
diversity, our commitment to comprehensiveness as a way of preserving the 
theological equivalents of biological species and artistic inspirations. 


An idea derived from an individual’s unique experience of the grace of God 
in Jesus Christ may not fit into any existing dogmatic scheme easily; but like 
the stone which the builders rejected it may become the headstone of a new 
corner. 


Yet if our Communion is to win people to a personal faith in Jesus Christ then 
we must strengthen those things which hold us together — teaching drawn 
always out of and tested by the Scriptures; the tradition of ordered worship 
which elevates and does not trivialize; the ability to share together in 
sacramental life which has its heart as the Eucharist. People look to us all 
over the world for firmness in faith, affirmation of moral standards and 
support of the weak and oppressed. 


In conclusion, there are some principles from Scripture which this writer believes 
should be considered prior to any discussion of a controversial moral issue. “But 
the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
gentleness, self-control. Against such there is no law” (Gal. 5:22). Whether we are 
moralists, legalists, or pastorally-oriented persons, regardless of our sexual orien- 
tation or preference, if we judge our actions (and form our attitudes toward the 
actions of others) by the fruit they bear, we will not go far astray. 


RESULTS OF SURVEY, SELECTED PARISHES, Diocese of Pennsylvania 
by Edward Garrigan 


In August, 1989, the members of the Sexuality Commission conducted a survey of 
the diocese, interviewing by telephone (using a standardized form) the rec- 
tors/vicars or assistants or adult education chairpersons of three congregations in 
each deanery. Our findings are as complex as the diocese itself! 


1. А majority of the 42 parishes interviewed have addressed issues of sexuality in 
some manner: in adult forums, youth groups, sermons, Bible studies, sharing/dis- 
cussion groups. 


2. Homosexuality was mentioned most often as a “hot topic” in congregations (in 
about 40% of parishes interviewed), followed by teenage sexual activity, and 
abortion. 


3. A wide variety of openness to discussion of issues of sexuality was registered. 
Sixteen congregations described themselves as “open” or “very open.” Five 
registered aversion to any discussion of sexuality. Two registered general apathy 
towards the subject. Other responses were more complex: openness to discussion 
of “traditional” issues of sexuality but not to homosexuality was noted by several 
respondents; a range of openness among sub-groups in the congregation was 
noted by others. 


4. Only nine congregations registered a high level of interest in issues of sexuality. 
Others noted low or moderate interest; concern about the issues in relation to 
Scripture; personal concern on the part of members but no desire for public 
discussion (“It’s on everyone’s mind, but never mentioned.”) 


Two conclusions may be drawn from the 42 congregations surveyed: 


1. In only a few congregations is the issue of homosexuality openly and comfortably 
discussed. In many other congregations this is emphatically not the case. Several 
of these latter congregations noted that the presence of homosexual persons 
and/or couples is accepted but there is no desire to make the issue a public one. 


2. There is a widespread desire for assistance in dealing with all issues of sexuality 
in the congregations. 


Among those mentioned are: marriage and pre-marital counseling, teenage sexual 
activity, pregnancy out-of-wedlock, abortion, AIDS, homosexuality. 


There is also a strong call for outside assistance to the congregations: speakers 
available, videos, curriculum for sexuality. Also heard is the feeling that the sensitive 
issues of sexuality are perhaps best dealt with in conferences, on the deanery level, 
or in “clusters” of congregations, rather than in individual parishes. 


Underlying many responses is the call for the input of people with psychological 
knowledge and group skills, so that discussions of sexuality do not become 
emotionally polarized, and a concern that discussions of sexuality and sexual 
behavior take place in the context both of historical information and the witness of 
Scripture. 
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THE CHURCH’S ROLE ON ADDRESSING THE ISSUE OF SEXUALITY 
by Randolph Williamson 


The church is a group of people who find our identity in the worship life we share, 
being the Body of Christ, nurtured by God’s Word and God’s sacramental action 
in our midst. It is from that center that we address important issues that arise in our 
life together. There have been a number of issues with which the church community 
has struggled over the years: whether non-Jews should be allowed into the 
fellowship, whether soldiers should be admitted, whether people should be allowed 
to read from their own Bibles, whether the liturgy should be done in languages other 
than Latin, how much ceremony is appropriate, whether to allow re-marriage of 
divorcees. In some Christian denominations there has been splitting apart of groups 
over such issues; the Anglican Communion (with the notable exceptions of our 
treatment of the Wesleys and George Fox) prides itself on being able to hold within 
the fellowship people holding widely divergent views on such issues. We say the 
role of people in addressing issues is to approach them as faithfully as possible, 
informed by the sources of Scripture, tradition, and reason. At the present time, 
there is some difference of opinion regarding this “three-legged stool” image; some 
would add a fourth ‘leg,’ experience; others argue that experience is what needs 
to be informed by the three sources. 


The Commission has endeavored to be a microcosm of the church as we have 
discussed our understandings of Scripture, tradition, and reason, and shared our 
own experiences of our sexuality. Our focus has mainly been on Scripture and on 
our experience. 


We have approached Scripture by doing Bible studies on various passages. We 
have seen the biblical tradition as a dynamic tradition of people interacting with and 
being formed by God’s action. We noticed that some legalisms in the tradition get 
altered (divorce and re-marriage, the Jubilee year redistribution of wealth); we have 
seen that often two opposites are held in paradoxical tension (upholding the law 
and breaking Sabbath regulations; losing life in order to gain it; be perfect, let your 
righteousness exceed the Pharisees and by grace alone comes salvation); we have 
seen that what is often being argued is not the central issue (the real, underlying 
issue is always faithfulness to God, trusting God). 


In sharing our experiences, we find that the church has within it a wide diversity of 
experience in sexuality. It probably always has. It is only with a modern openness 
to discussing sexuality that we are faced with the dilemma of how to label such 
widely diverse experiences. We struggle to come to some understanding, using the 
resources of Scripture, tradition, and reason (and experience). 


(Personal note: The Scriptures contain the Word of God, and include a way (torah), 
a way of righteousness; numerous passages show that there is an assumed style 
of sexual behavior that is right and there are styles that diverge from what is right. 
Also, we have members of the church who find that their sexual orientation is not 
what has traditionally been held to be the “right way”; yet their sexuality is claimed 
as a given, as part of God’s creation of them. Maybe the role of the church on this 
issue is ultimately to be able to live with the paradoxical tension of holding both 
realities.) 
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THE CATECHISM AND HUMAN SEXUALITY 
by Rodger Broadley 


The catechism is more properly called “An Outline of the Faith.” As such, it attempts 
to present succinctly the teachings of the church through simple questions and 
answers. The catechism is not exhaustive in its presentation of any topic. It contains 
no explicit ethic and does not refer to sexuality at all. Rather the catechism describes 
an understanding of God, humanity, and their interaction which suggests the 
parameters for a discussion of sexuality and sexual morality by Christians. 


Several doctrines are particularly relevant: 
1. Human Nature 


The catechism begins with this heading. Creation is of God and is, therefore, good. 
Human beings in their myriad diversity are themselves an image of God. This image 
is reflected in our freedom “to make choices...in harmony with creation and with 
God.” Such choices are made with our bodies, our minds, and our spirits. Sadly, 
for many Christians a narrow understanding of the unity of creation hinders the 
celebration of the diversity of ways people choose “to love, to create, to reason, 
and to live in harmony with creation and God.” Sadly too, for many the original 
goodness of our bodies as well as our minds and spirits is difficult to affirm. In 
response to this the catechism avoids all prescriptive statements. It would have us 
remember that original goodness and grace precede original sin. 


2. Sin, Redemption, and the Church 


All human beings seek their own will instead of the will of God and thus distort their 
relationship with God, other people and creation. Such distorted relationships can 
only be restored through a gracious act of God on our behalf. Through grace God 
sets us free from the power of sin in our lives. This redemption has been ac- 
complished in the person of Jesus Christ. Jesus, the divine Son of God, received 
our human nature—body, mind, and spirit—from the Virgin Mary, his mother. 
Through his life, death, and resurrection he opened for us the way of eternal life, 
freeing us from sin’s power and reconciling us to God. We share in his victory and 
his life when we are baptized into the new relationship with God which he estab- 
lished, and become living members of his body in the world. 


This body is called the church. Its members, though many, share a unity in Christ, 
sustained by the Holy Spirit, and fed by Word and sacrament. Through their unique 
and varied ministries the members of the church seek to restore all people to unity 
with God and each other in Christ through prayer and worship, the proclamation of 
the gospel, and the promotion of justice, peace, and love. 
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Any discussion of sexual morality based on the catechism must acknowledge both 
the reality of sin and the greater power of the life of Christ within the church to 
overcome it. The church cannot pretend that only the first assertion is true. 


Such discussion must also affirm that sexuality is not a secondary issue but rather 
lies close to the heart of our individual and corporate self-expression and self-aware- 
ness. It is, therefore, good that we call ourselves “members of the body of Christ.” 


Finally, the church must admit that our unity in Christ apparently does not demand 
a uniformity of opinion or action even in as fundamental an area of human life as 
sexuality. (Although anything more than a superficial reflection on the awesome 
variety of creation might lessen our surprise at this.) 


Our sexual lives are precious to us and to God. Our sexual relationships are central 
in most of our lives. They can and should reflect the grace and glory of God. A 
proscriptive sexual ethic which demands total abstinence before marriage and is 
silent about sexual morality afterward appears simplistic and inadequate. The 
majority of Christians have lived or are living something else. Discussion of pre- and 
postmarital sexuality, sexual relations within marriage, homosexuality, non-genital 
sexual expression, sexual morality for the unmarried adult, masturbation, celibacy, 
etc., must be encouraged. Throughout the church this is beginning to happen. It is 
not comfortable for most of us, but it is good. In all such discussion the voices of 
all the members of the body of Christ must be heard, and the contributions of all 
the redeemed must be valued. 
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LAW, GRACE, AND HUMAN SEXUALITY 
by Gail Brunner 


In our secular society, laws act as an expression of a community’s will to live by a 
shared code of behavior for the individual and common good. To that end, we 
convey authority to regulate and judge behavior, enforce the law and punish the 
violator. 


This secular model of law and order is often implicitly adopted by the Christian as 
the basis for his understanding of “Christian morality” and salvation. In doing so, 
the very message of the New Testament, the grace of God, is lost. Jesus Christ told 
us, by his Word апа life, that it is not by the law that we are saved, but by the love 
of God. Nothing can be held more closely as a tenet of the Christian faith than Christ 
Jesus died for our sins and that God’s love alone is our salvation. 


Law is not the key to salvation. It is a direction to a fuller knowledge of the love of 
God, to an understanding of a personal relationship with the Lord and the develop- 
ment of conscience. Before the coming of Christ, mankind lived according to a 
thousand rules and codes. But Scripture tells us God sent his Son to be the 
fulfillment of the law, to help us understand that all of the law can be summed up in 
two commandments: to love God with all our being, and to love our neighbors as 
ourselves. Jesus commanded us to love one another as he loved us. We are 
ministers of the New Covenant, not of written letters, but of the Spirit; for the written 
letters kill, but the Spirit gives life. 


This is the basis of Christian morality, wnat God has called us to do in our lives. The 
fact that it is impossible for us to fully carry out God’s law allows us to understand 
the concept of sin, and the joy of salvation. This world is not the Kingdom of God 
and our knowledge is only partial. 


The church has sought to interpret the Word of God and help its people live their 
lives according to his will. But history and experience have shown the church has 
erred. That is the imperfect nature of humanity, but that illuminates the dangers 
of a morality defined by adherence to the letter of the law and not the spirit. We 
continue to learn what we are as human beings by our own scientific study and 
reflection and by God’s revelation. The church cannot teach without reference to 
that knowledge which God continues to afford us. It is the function of the church, 
guided by the Holy Spirit, to inform us on matters of daily living by reference to 
Scripture, interpreted by reason and contemporary experience. But that is not the 
end of the inquiry. Ultimately, the individual must discern what it is God calls him to 
do. 
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It is in this context that we must view the issue of human sexuality in the church. No 
particular sexual ethos will lead to salvation or damnation. Salvation is an unearned 
gift from God. 


There is scant reference to sexuality in the Scriptures — mainly some Old Testament 
proscriptions against certain sexual practices. Much of what is written is arguably 
not a lesson in sexuality at all, and the church in its evolution has seen that some 
of the code of the Old Testament has no place in Christian morality.4 This is not to 
say that the Old Testament has no authority, but to recognize the limitations of our 
understanding of its time and culture, and to appreciate that Jesus gave us a new 
understanding of the Will of God. 


The command to love one another as Christ loved us, and to love God and ourselves 
compels us to study our nature; to try to come to an understanding of human 
sexuality and how we should live our lives as Christian sexual beings. It is only after 
thousands of years that the church has recognized sexuality as a gift from God, 
and not a curse. 


The church must promote the ideal of a personal relationship with God and the 
development of individual conscience while continuing to discover and seek revela- 
tion to guide its people towards appropriate Christian sexual behavior. That is the 
foundation of morality. Law should not be a tool to condemn the “errant” but a 
direction for the faithful. In that context, a pluralism of opinion can be tolerated while 
we seek to understand the nature of sexuality and how God has called us to love. 
Footnotes: 

1. See Article ХХ! of the Articles of Religion; The letters of Paul to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians. 
2. See 2 Corinthians 3:6, and the Catechism in the Book of Common Prayer. 


3. See Article XIX of the Articles of Religion. 


4. See Article VII of the Articles of Religion. 
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OUR SEXUALLY-PHOBIC CHURCH 


by Elizabeth B. Biles 
(Edited from a letter to the chair, 5-24-90) 


My experience of our Commission has been mixed. | have clearly enjoyed meeting 
the individuals and wrestling with the different personal viewpoints of our task. | 
believe we have generally supported and educated one another. | felt somewhat 
lonely as the only therapist on the Commission. It is not my experience that the 
people of the church relish making sexuality conscious. 


| would go further and say that | generally experience the community of the church 
as sexually-phobic, not just homo-phobic. | feel personally somewhat awed by the 
educational job this phobia presents. In cases like this | believe one starts with “the 
parents” or authorities. In this case it means the bishop and priests. | don’t believe 
we сап convert or educate congregations before this important step. 


Looking at this task makes me realize that the sexual phobia is a screen for the 
use/misuse of power. There is a real challenge їо authority when parts of the 
community: women, gays, blacks, begin to demand power and recognition. 


For me then the issue hidden behind the sexual screen is power. How does the 
church mediate power? How does God mediate power? | know that all the 
commissions or powers in the world will not prevail if the power is not the will of 
God (over time). 


To me, as atherapist, sex, the body, all that is material and its accompanying power, 
has been treated by the church as a family secret. It seems to me one of the ways 
to proceed is to treat the church family as dysfunctional. Get the parental figures in 
and use good marital/family therapy techniques to begin to aid these authorities in 
dealing with the “identified patients:” women, gays, people of color, who are 
verbalizing and acting out and in. 


The people of the church have trouble seeing their own emotional reactiveness. 
The more anxious, frustrated, angry, judgmental, omnipotent or overly sympathetic 
the church feels about the problems of these identified patients, the more this says 
about the unresolved problems within the community. 


For me, the adherence by the church to a Neo-Platonic view of sexuality and the 
material world is creating a credibility gap of considerable concern. It appears the 
educated of our time are moving toward an ancient Hebrew view of wholeness- 
nephesh. This is recognized by the Creation theology movement. A recognition of 
the importance of raised consciousness resulting in ecological concerns, body 
energy fields and acupuncture and massage, or addiction therapy does not signal 
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gnostic danger. The church, probably due to its peculiar distribution of power, or 
its ignorance of same, is not being definitive on these material issues, any more 
than on issues of sexuality. Can we feel less called than Paul to speak to these 
community/human issues? 


The traditional components designed to decrease dysfunction in families apply to 
the church as well. We need to gain rapport, create a safe atmosphere for 
self-disclosure, instill hope, foster self-esteem, encourage responsibility and pro- 
vide feedback. This would help the church learn to see itself as others see it. The 
church would then manifest itself more congruently with what it believes and feels. 
Gradually the church would be trusted as a recipient again of the wishes and 
longings of the oppressed. 


Differentiation need not be a threat to the solidarity of the community. It’s usually 
one of the signs of a healthy family. We have to build trust that we won’t punish 
those who risk such openness. 


As a therapist, | offer my gifts to the efforts towards this end. Education about 
sexuality, gathering of sexual histories, acknowledgement of differing sexual ex- 
periences communicated in direct, clear specific ways needs to be done to end the 
family secret mentality and to heal and empower us as whole Christians. 
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PASTORAL, NOT POLITICAL 


by Susan vonMedicus 
(Edited from a letter to the chair, 6-1-90) 


Membership on the Pennsylvania Diocesan Commission on Human Sexuality has 
been a privilege and an education. | have respect for the intelligence and commit- 
ment of my fellow Commission members and have been greatly enlightened on the 
complex theological, medical, and legal issues relating to homosexuality (our focus 
within the realm of human sexuality, by the bishop’s request). | have learned how 
valuable some steps in the process are to conflict management. It was helpful 
approaching the dialogue having accomplished some background reading. Most 
valuable was beginning each meeting with Bible study to start our discussions 
heavenward, attempting to keep a larger perspective over personal opinions and 
experiences. 


At the conclusion of our work, | remain convinced that no debate of morality and 
conscience, however earnest or well-informed, can overturn the Word of God. Like 
most Episcopalians, | am not a biblical scholar, nor can | claim to live up to the high 
Calling of the Christian life. Nonetheless, | see at the least, trivialization and perhaps 
heresy in changing the standards of the Christian calling to affirm my shortcomings 
or the many other temptations of modern life styles, none unique to 20th century. 
It is Christ’s experience, not ours, that we need to illuminate God’s will. 


There is much value in the dialogue format developed within the Commission. We 
all need much help in the areas of constructive listening and our personal search 
for a life lived in God’s grace. However, questions concerning human sexuality are 
a pastoral concern for the clergy and laity, not a legislative issue for the church 
political. 
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NOTES 


by Marjorie Farmer 
(Edited from a communication to the chair, 9-5-90) 


“The education of conscience” (p.5, report) is a key concept to be repeated 
throughout our work, [other key concepts are that] the church makes moral 
judgments from a community experience (p.6, report), and that “a church which 
can comprehend diversity can believe in the development and unfolding of God’s 
truth” (from Archbishop’s address, page 8). 


Another issue of sexuality should be added to the list on page 9, report), i.e., “a 
concern for understanding of sexuality among seniors - widowed or otherwise alone 
- who may not wish to marry and find it hard to discuss their needs and their moral 
dilemma.” This concern was reported in at least two congregations. 


[On page 13, report, specific reference might be made to] the Catechism - (BCP, 
p. 848) “To use all our bodily desires as God intended” and “to rejoice in other 
people’s gifts and graces”; also (BCP, p. 846) “all people are worthy of respect and 
honor, because all are created in the image of God...” 


The comments offered by both chairpersons provide useful summaries of the work 


and potential further service of the commission, and I’m grateful for the privilege of 
serving on this commission. 
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An Annotated Bibliography Contributed To By Members of the Commission 


The following books suggested by R.A. Moss: 


“I have included two reputable books — college texts — on the field of ethics, in which 
the authors set forth a philosophical framework for the study of ethics, explain how 
one ‘does’ ethics in specific areas such as health, sexuality, politics, economics, 
freedom of expression, ecology, war and peace. Thus matters of human sexuality 
are dealt with in the larger context of moral philosophy in general. Homosexuality 
is then discussed in terms of its place in the wider range of topics related to human 
sexuality in general.” 


Living Issues in Ethics, Nolan, Kirkpatrick, Titus & Keaton; Wadsworth Publishing 
Co., 1982. This book is written from the point of view of a Christian humanist. The 
authors are careful to distinguish between Christian or biblical ethics and other 
standards present in American culture. The authors have degrees in divinity, 
philosophy, theology. This book is sound background reading for a leader of 
discussion groups. Excerpts of chapters on love and friendship, marriage and the 
family, sexual ethics make good reading assignments for the group. Each chapter 
concludes with asummary and alist of leading questions. The authors pay particular 
attention to definition of terms used and provide guides for decision-making in the 
area of human sexuality. 


Ethics: Th nd Practice by Jacques P. Thirson, Macmillan, 1986. This college 
text is well-organized, clearly written, contains useful case studies. It begins by 
examining various ethical theories, some religious, others philosophical. The aim is 
to orient the student in the currents of western philosophical thought out of which 
various ethical practices arise. The book will be useful for discussion group leaders 
in helping them recognize where different members of a group are “coming from.” 
In my opinion the book is weak on Christian ethics, too narrow in’ scope and 
unaware of the struggle Christian living entails. 


Identity by Ruth Tiffany Barnhouse, Westminster Press, 1984. Barnhouse writes in 
many articles and this one book on the mystery, the dilemmas and the conflicts 
produced in the whole area of human sexuality. In particular, she deals forthrightly 
with the male bias of the Bible, church teaching and church traditions, a bias that 
can complicate easy pronouncements on sexual morality. This book is concerned 
mostly with women’s identity in the maleness of the Christian tradition. It calls for 
new understanding of what the Bible says on the subject of sexuality and a critical 
appraisal of what leading figures in church history have had to say on the subject. 
While the author focuses on female identity, she implies that traditional teachings 
have skewed male identity also. There is little about homosexuality in the book, yet 
it raises questions that impinge on the subject: What is an authentic male? an 
authentic female? What is the sexual meaning of “being yourself’? Barnhouse’s 
academic background includes psychiatry, theology and pastoral care. 
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Homosexuality and the Christian Tradition by Derrick Sherwin Bailey, Longmans, 


1955. Bailey’s book is a standard work on the subject of homosexuality. In the 
introduction Bailey takes pains to define what homosexuality is before investigating 
what the Bible or tradition have to say about it: “Strictly speaking, the Bible and 
Christian tradition know nothing of homosexuality; both are concerned with the 
commission of homosexual acts. Homosexuality is not, as commonly supposed, a 
kind of conduct; it simply denotes in male or female a condition characterized by 
an emotional and psycho-sexual propensity toward others of the same sex.” Later 
he discusses the biblical story of Sodom and Gomorrah which has had a strong 
influence on biblical thought and the writings of early Christians. What was the sin 
of Sodom? When he discusses biblical references to homosexual practices, he 
investigates what actions are referred to in the social context of the times. Why were 
they condemmed? He pays particular attention to language, especially English 
words used to describe sexual practices in biblical times and whether the English 
word transfers meanings backward from modern times to ancient. 

Later chapters give valuable historical data on the actions of church councils and 
on development of laws governing sexual behavior. This book is useful for the 
construction of teaching materials on the subject of homosexuality. It makes clear 
what the Bible has to say and on what the Bible is silent or ambiguous, and the 
importance of understanding the social context of various biblical passages. 


The Moral Teaching of Paul by Victor Paul Furnish, Abingdon, 1985. Paul is given 
a hard time in discussions of religion and sexuality. To Furnish, Paul is no sacred 
cow, but he is often misunderstood when modern readers inject current themes 
into Paul’s writings while ignoring what Paul’s writings meant to those for whom 
they were written.Victor Furnish, an authority on Paul, is a distinguished scholar 
and a coeditor of The Interpreter’s Bible He too notes that homosexuality is not a 
prominent biblical concern (there is no reference to it in the Ten Commandments). 
Jesus is silent on the subject. There is no word in the Hebrew language or in ancient 
Greek equivalent to the meanings that have overtaken the word homosexuality in 
English. (Its first use was in the I9th century.) 

Furnish, like other writers, makes a careful study of the story of Sodom and 
Gomorrah which suggests that a modern discussion group should do the same, 
for this story colors church teaching in later ages. When Furnish addresses Paul’s 
teaching on the subject of homosexuality he notes that when homosexual practice 
appears in a list of acts that should be deplored, it seldom appears high on the list. 
Paul deplored homosexuality because in his cultural setting it involved the exploita- 
tion of boys by older men and removed sex from its natural purpose. 

This book would make an excellent text for an adult discussion group. It explains 
the careful balance between Paul’s high regard for women expressed in the equality 
he accorded them as workers in the church and his admonishing them in the context 
of certain church problems he was up against. 
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tw x ndati isti xuality by Lisa Sowle 
Cahill, Paulist Press, 1985. The author is a professor of theology at Boston College. 
It is about the “rights and wrongs” of relationships between women апа men. The 
underlying question that informs Professor Cahill’s short book is “What makes 
Christian ethics Christian?” Its emphasis is on the value and necessity of coopera- 
tion between male and female. “The horizon against which all moral activity is to be 
evaluated is the communal life as signified by the Body of Christ in society...” Do 
one’s values, actions, relationships build up or weaken the communal life in the 
Body of Christ in the world? There are chapters on how to proceed in developing 
sexual ethics, sexual differentiation in Genesis, gender roles in the Bible and 
beyond, New Testament perspectives, natural law, and Luther’s teaching regarding 
sexuality. The book could be used in adult education, although | think it needs 
supplementing from material in other texts in this bibliography lest the class devote 
itself to only reading and understanding the text. | find Professor Cahill’s book 
valuable because it views ethics as derivative from beliefs that form the mainstream 
of the Christian faith, and also because it relates specific sexual practices to the 
whole spectrum of human sexuality. Her over-concentration on the communal 
aspect of ethics misses the dilemmas and ambiguities individuals feel within 
themselves when making ethical decisions. One must be true to oneself whatever 
the community demands. 


a 


The following books suggested by R.J. Kirk: 


Homosexuality and Ethics, edited by Edward Batchelor, Jr., Pilgrim Press, 1980. 
A collection of essays and excerpts edited by an Episcopal priest who is chaplain 


at the City University of New York. The weight is slightly toward a more affirming 
view of homosexuality, but a reading of this volume puts the reader in touch with 
the whole spectrum of ethical perspectives. 


A Study of Issues Concerning Homosexuality. Report of the Advisory Committee 
of Issues Relating to Homosexuality, Lutheran Church in America, 1986. The most 
complete report of any church body that | have seen. Excellent presentation of a 
variety of interpretations of the biblical texts related to homosexuality. Concludes 
that at the present time, with our present state of knowledge of the subject, “this 
church can neither condemn, nor ignore, nor praise, nor affirm homosexuality.” 


ion by Ruth Tiffany Barnhouse, The Alban Institute, 
1987. A small book that | found very helpful as | tried to rethink how to respond to 
a variety of issues related to homosexuality. 


- by John Money, Oxford University Press, 1988. A 
volume by a professor of pediatrics at Johns Hopkins on the development of sexual 
orientation, which he describes as both a bio-medical phenomenon (prenatal) and 
a psycho-social phenomenon (postnatal). Difficult for one without training in biol- 
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ogy. One reviewer stated that he learned a lot about what did not cause sexual 
orientation, but not much about what did determine it. 


The following books suggested by Rodger Broadley: 


AIDS: The Spiritual Dilemma by John Fortunato, Harper & Row, $8.95, paper. This 
important book helps us reshape our theology of human sexuality and change our 


pastoral approach to death and dying. 


Between Two Gardens: Reflections on Sexuality and Religious Experience by 
James Nelson, The Pilgrim Press, $8.95, paper. Nelson asks what sexuality says 
about faith rather than what faith says about sexuality, an interesting alternative 
approach. 


Christianity, Social Tolerance and Homosexuality by John Boswell, U of Chicago 
Press, $12.95, paper. A scholarly study of the history of early Christian attitudes 
toward homosexuality in the West. 


Embodiment: An Approach to Sexuality by James Nelson, Augsburg/Fortress 
Press, $12.95, paper. Written out of the conviction that the process of integrating 
human sexuality and the life of faith is an important journey. 


in Sin?: A Bishop Rethinks Human Sexuality by the Rt. Rev. John Spong, 
Harper & Row, $15.95, cloth. A readable, positive book that helps us reshape our 
theology of human sexuality and change our pastoral approach to death and dying. 


The New Loving Someone Gay, by D. Clark, Celishat Arts Publishing, $17.95, paper. 


A sympathetic and supportive guide to gay people for their friends, families and 
those who want to understand and support them. 


ity by Robin Scroggs, Augsburg/Fortress 
Press, $8.95, paper. A scholarly and positive look at the question of biblical 
treatment of homosexuality by a professor at Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Taking a Chance on God: Liberating Theology for Gays, Lesbians and Their Lovers 
by John McNeil, Beacon Press, $9.95, paper. A Jesuit priest for nearly 40 years 
before being expelled for his ministry to gays and lesbians, McNeil has written a 
book essential for all gay people who seek to live joyous, fulfilled lives within the 
church. 
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The following books suggested by Elizabeth Biles: 


ity by Bernie Zilbergeld, Bantam Books, paper, 1978. A general, 
readable book for young men and fathers. Up-to-date discussion of issues for 
males. Good basis for men’s groups/fathers and older sons groups. 


= j ity by Lonnie Garfield Barbach, 
Signet Books, paper, New American Library, 1975. A guide that recognizes the need 
women have for sexual pleasure and fulfillment. Useful for a women’s discussion 
group. Could be used by a therapist and older adolescent women’s groups. 
Mothers and daughters ought to talk about this book. It will be harder for the 
mothers. 


For Each Other — Sharing Sexual Intimacy by Lonnie G. Barbach, Signet Books, 


paper, New American Library, 1982. An important book for those who want to have 
sexual intimacy and play in their relationship. Useful for young married couples or 
a weekend retreat for “old” married couples who would like to enrich or renew their 
sexual relationship. 


Intimate Connections by David Burns, Signet, paper, American Library, 1985. 
Self-help book written by the man who wrote the bestseller, Feeling Good. It is a 
more behaviorist approach to improving relationships and self. Useful for a course 
on relationships for young adults or recovering divorced persons. 


Hazards of Being Male-Surviving Myth of Masculine Privilege by Herb Goldberg, 
Signet Paperbacks, New American Library, 1976. Good book for a men’s group 


beginning to look at masculinity and male issues. Encourages men to have male 
friends. 


The Invisible Partners by John A. Sanford, Paulist Press, paper, 1980. Jungian look 


at how male and female in each of us is part of our relationships. Good for any 
couples. 


Woun Woman – Healing the Father/Daughter Relationshi Lin hier 


The Dance of Intimacy, Harper & Row, 1989; The Dance of Anger by Harriet G. 


Lerner. Excellent books for anyone wanting to understand what communication 
goes on in relationships and how to work on the process of change. Should be gifts 
of priests to couples of all varieties. Could be useful basis for any leader of church 
groups. 


Sex, A User’s Manual by the Diagram Group, Perigee Books/Putnam, 1981. A 


visual guide. Basic guide for any family library. Useful for youth group discussion. 
Accurate and explicit. 
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The following books suggested by Helen White: 


Is the Homosexual My Neighbor?: Another Christian View by Virginia Mollenkott 
and Letha Scanzoni, Harper & Row, 1978, 135 pp. Written several years ago, 
especially for the general reader, it remains a helpful book for those open to 
exploring their assumptions, or who find themselves baffled by controversy. Much 
heat and some light has been shed since this work was written, but it continues to 
hold its own in current conversations. Well written, it is a good book with which to 
begin, quite readable. 


Men and Women: Sexual Ethics in Turbulent Times, edited by Philip Turner with 
contributions also by Ann Belford Ulanov, Barry Ulanov, Elizabeth Turner, Victor 
Preller and Helen Oppenheimer. Cowley Publications, 1989, 207 pp. Several whose 
judgment | respect have recommended this book to me. Particularly singled out of 
this impressive collection are the papers of Ann Ulanov and Victor Preller. Unlike 
the one above, this book is based on use of current data and conversations. This 
book actually was inspired by the call of the rector and members of All Saints 
Episcopal Church, Princeton, for a collection that “like this one might help the 
church address the many issues concerning sexual ethics that now confront it.” 
These are six essays that are fairly comprehensive in approaching the subject. 


The following books suggested by Laura Avery: 


Embodiment by James Nelson, Augsburg, 1979, $11.95. In this book Nelson looks 
at the whole issue of human sexuality from a biblical and theological standpoint. He 
does include a section on homosexuality, but that is more completely dealt with in 


his newer book, The Intimate Connection, Westminster, 1988. Embodiment is a 
dense book, one that demands attention at a deeper level. 


The Sacramentality of Human Sexuality by Morton Kelsey. Kelsey, a prodigious 


author, presents a full overview of this subject. Biblical references are helpful in this 
work. The style is more accessible than Nelson’s. This work is a good introduction 
for a serious explorer. 


Living in Sin?: A Bishop Re-thinks Sexuality by John Spong. This book, which takes 
a standpoint, is lively reading. For some, it contains information already known and 
accepted. For others, it is heretical. And for those in between, it presents a fresh 
look at issues which are rooted in the earlier times and which demand new solutions. 
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The following book suggested by Marjorie Farmer: 


Jonathan Loved David by Tom Horner, Westminster Press. In this thoughtful 
exploration of a sensitive issue, Dr. Horner considers all the references to 
homosexuality in the Bible —the stories of Sodom andGibeah, David and Jonathan, 
Ruth and Naomi, and passages from Deuteronomy, Leviticus, Romans, 1 Corin- 
thians, and 1 Timothy. 

He includes an important discussion of the words and actions of Christ in their 
biblical and historical context, to determine what conclusions can validly be inferred 
about Jesus and sexuality. 

This book contains suggestions for further reading and a complete list of biblical 
references to homosexuality. 


The following books recommended by Robert James: 


The Ethics of Sex by Helmut Thielecke, translated by Doberstein, Harper & Row 
1964.The chapter on homosexuality, pp. 269-292, explores theological and ethical 
issues as they relate to homosexuality. Before the reader dismisses this volume as 
hopelessly out of date (more than 25 years old) a careful look should be taken at 
what is actually stated. Other chapters on birth control, artificial abortion, and 
artificial insemination are also well developed and clearly presented. Although the 
theological perspective of the author may not be the same as that of the reader, 
the author’s arguments and reasoning are among those which must be considered 
in any consideration or resolution of these issues. The book begins with a careful 
consideration of human sexuality and continues with a section considering mar- 
riage. 


Embodiment by James B. Nelson, Augsburg, 1978. This book may help many grow 
in their understanding of human sexuality. It considers a broad spectrum of sexual 
issues from a religious perspective. The author is knowledgeable and presents for 
the reader much that is interesting. He does not present a carefully organized 
“theology” of sexuality, but rather, as with many “popular” books, presents a 
multitude of situations illustrative of attitudes about sexuality. 
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OTHER READINGS (Unsolicited suggestions to Commission by nonmem- 
bers) 


The following book suggested by the Rev. Sharline Fulton, rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Yardley. 


The Mardi Gras Syndrome: Rethinking Christian Sexuality by Joan Timmerman, 
Crossroad Publishing Co., 1988. In the Middle Ages, Christians were required to 
limit sex to Tuesdays. Thus, the ‘Mardi Gras Syndrome,’ which in different but still 
debilitating ways lingers on today. With frankness and courage, the author shatters 
the narrow focus and evokes the true nature of sex as not only a ritual action but a 
source of social justice which bonds partners to each other and changes their 
relationships to the powers of nature and the divine. 


The following books suggested by Lois Sibley, member of St. Mark’s Church, 
Philadelphia, and administrative assistant at the Christian Education 
Resource Center. 


Gender & Grace, Love, Work & Parenting in a Changing World by Mary Stewart 
Van Leeuwen, InterVarsity Press (IVP), 1990. Psychologist and professor, Van 
Leeuwen discusses: differences between men and women, how that affects us at 
work, and what does Christianity have to do with any of this? She sees Scripture 
as pointing toward equality and mutual submission between the sexes and her 
solutions to problems reflect that mind-set. 


Involvement: Volume II, Social and Sexual Relationships in the Modern World by 
John Stott, Revell, 1985, $13.95. In this series, Stott states his goal as being “to 
clarify biblical principles so that we can think straight and take whatever action is 
appropriate to our position and responsibility.” Part Two: Sexual Issues on women, 
men, and God; marriage and divorce; the abortion dilemma; and homosexual 
partnerships is of particular interest. 


ing by Paul Tournier, John Knox Press, 1981. A Swiss physician and 
psychologist who wrote from a Christian perspective, Tournier here talks about the 
importance of personal relationships and of true dialogue, listening, not in order to 
reply, but in order to share in the other’s emotional life. His book is an appeal to 
women especially, but to both men and women, to use their God-given gifts to build 
the world together. 


Complete Works of Walter Trobisch, Answers about love, sex, self-esteem & 
personal growth, IVP, 1987, $24.95. Author of more than 12 books and counselor 


to men and women in Africa and around the world, this volume includes Trobisch’s 
writings on dating and sex, marriage, and personal growth. 
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Husbands & Wives, edited by Howard & Jeanne Hendricks with LaVonne Neff, 
Victor Books, 1988. A reference guide designed by editors of Youth for Christ/USA, 
this is the culmination of personal interviews, discussions, and inquiries with more 
than 70 of the most respected Christian leaders in the country. Many are quoted in 
this easy-to-find, easy-to-read format and there is advice on just about every 
question that comes up in marriage and family life. 


Before | Was Born, by Carolyn Nystrom, Crossway Books, 1984, $8.95. A book to 
help Christian parents tell their young children about conception, pregnancy and 
birth. With lovely watercolor illustrations of babies, boys and girls, men and women 
in various stages of growth by Dwight Walles and practical information by Nystrom, 
parents will appreciate this book. Some will wish they had it sooner. 


Sex is a Parent Affair, A Responsible Guide for Teaching Your Children About Sex 
by Letha Dawson Scanzoni, revised and updated 1982 by Bantam Books, $2.95. 
Originally published in 1973 to help parents who asked “how can we teach our 
children about sex,” Scanzoni provides a “Dr. Spock” approach, thatis, it’s in there, 
look it up and see if you agree or disagree. The section called “What If a Child Asks 
About...” is particularly interesting. 


Just Like Ice Cream by Lissa Halls Johnson, Ronald N. Haynes Publishers, Inc., 
1982 is a book for junior and senior high age young people. The story of a girl whose 
boy friend convinces her sex is о.к. because it’s just like the ice cream she loves. 
Johnson is a good writer and readers will be caught up in the story. She has also 
written for teens on the subjects of abortion and suicide. 


Teen Sex by Margaret O. Hyde, Westminster Press, 1988 is another book with 
reliable information to help teenagers understand the consequences of their 
choices and actions. Hyde has also written other thoughtful books on social issues 
affecting young people. 


Free to Be Single by Elva McAllaster, Christian Herald Books, 1979, $4.95. Mc- 
Allaster writes that though she is a poet, teacher, counselor, woman, the most 
significant fact about her is that she is a believer “in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord....” Many will identify 
with her quest for self-identity and the freedom to be the person God wants her to 
be. 


The Gift of Sex, A Christian Guide to Sexual Fulfillment by Clifford and Joyce Penner, 
Word Books, 1981, $10.95. Lew Smedes, author and professor of ethics at Fuller 
Seminary, called this, “the best book about sex and marriage | have ever read.” 
Everything a reader might want to know is here, and it begins from the premise that 
sexuality is a God-given gift. 
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Intimate Strangers, Men and Women Together by Lillian B. Rubin, Harper & Row, 
1983. Rubin is a social scientist, writer and psychotherapist whose writing is candid, 
compassionate and insightful. She does not claim to believe in the God of the 
Scriptures, but she understands human behavior and the longing each of us has 
for an intimate relationship. 


Just Friends, The Role of Friendship in Our Lives by Lillian B. Rubin, Harper & Row, 
1985. Drawing on years of study and interviews with 300 men and women from 
ages 25 - 55, Rubin defends the importance of friendship. Can men and women be 
“just friends?” Rubin’s discussion on understanding our differences is thought- 
provoking. One of the most helpful chapters is “Women and Men as Friends: Mind, 
Body and Emotion.” 


Being Sexual...and Celibate by Keith Clark, Capuchin, Ave Maria Press, 1986 was 
written mainly to comfort and encourage those who are in Catholic religious orders, 
both male and female. | stumbled across it and found it includes helpful ideas on 
intimacy and self-identity for anyone, even Presbyterians, which | was at the time | 
read it. | love to recommend this book to anyone who has trouble acknowledging 
his/her need for intimacy and what to do about it. 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


Documents reviewed by the Commission: 


i: 


10. 


Ti: 


12. 


13. 


General Convention Resolution D1205 - Human Sexuality Studies, from George 
N. Hunt, Chair, Commission on Human Affairs 3/18/89. 


The Standing Commission on Human Affairs and Health, Blue Book, General 
Convention, 1988. 


The Presiding Bishop’s sermon, Opening Eucharist, General Convention, 1988. 
A Summary of General Convention Actions on Human Sexuality, 1976-1988. 
The Church of England Statement, House of Bishops, July 1988. 

Report of the Committee on Homosexuality, Diocese of Pennsylvania, 1979. 


Sexuality: A Divine Gift, prepared by the Task Force on Human Sexuality and 
Family Life in association with the National Association of Episcopal Schools. 


“Continuing the Dialogue,” a collection of responses to Sexuality: A Divine Gift. 
A Study of Issues Concerning Homosexuality, Lutheran Church in America. 


Several reports as result of dialogue already taking place: Diocese of California, 
Diocese of New Hampshire, Diocese of Minnesota. 


Sexual Health for Church Families, United Church of Canada, British Columbia 
Conference. 


INTEGRITY, INC., news release, General Convention, Detroit, July 1988. 


Episcopal Church Resolutions on Homosexual Persons, 1976-1985. 


Scripture Citations: passages which seem to be more frequently referred to on 
issues about homosexuality. 
Hebrew Scripture: 


1. Genesis 1 and 2 

2. Genesis 19:1-11 

3. Judges 19 

4. Leviticus 18:22; 20:13 

5. Deuteronomy 23:17 

6.1 Kings 14:24; 15:12; 22:46 
7. 11 Kings 23:7 
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8. The book of Ruth 
9. 1 Samuel 18:1-4 
10. 11 Samuel 1:19-27 


New Testament: 

1. 1 Corinthians 6:9-11 
2. Romans 1:18-32 

3. 1 Timothy 1:9-10 

4. Jude 


Additional Scripture passages, on dissent and resolution, used in the regular 
periods set aside for Bible study by the commission: 


On Paul’s teaching of women and slaves: 
Ephesians 5:21-33; 6:5-9 

1 Corinthians 11:2-16 

1 Timothy 6:1-4 
The adulterous woman: John 7:53 -8:11 
On circumcision: Acts 15:1-21 


On faith contrasted with law: Romans 10:1-13 


Members of the commission, as well as other experienced leaders, are available to 
lead small group study of the above citations, or to assist parishes with such an 
approach to study of the issues. 


Leadership/Speaker Resources: 

The Rev. Robert James, Chair, Diocesan Committee on Human Sexuality. 
Members of the Human Sexuality Commission 

Spiritual Growth Committee, Diocese of Pennsylvania 

Information on how to contact these resource people is available by calling the 


Diocesan Christian Education Resource Center, Helen White, Director, 3725 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, PA 19104, Phone: 387-7748. 
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Parish Programs 


The commission is aware of two recent parish programs, one at St. Francis in the 
Fields, Sugartown, and another at St. Paul’s, Chestnut Hill, which dealt specifically 
with the subject of homosexuality. 


The Christian education committee of St. Francis organized a six-week Sunday 
morning series for the adult education hour. 


First week: Male and Female Images 

Il The Bible Speaks to Us 

lll The Role of Love, Sex and Intimacy in Relationships 
IV Sexuality Outside of Marriage 

V Same Sex Relationships 

VI Sexuality: Current Church Perspective 

The series was well-received by parishioners. 


St. Paul’s Church, Chestnut Hill has offered a special program on three evenings, 
with steady attendance, which featured three lectures followed by discussion. 
Leadership invited from within and from without the parish helped the participants 
to explore especially the subject of homophobia. Tapes of these lectures and 
discussions are being made available to other parishioners unable to attend the 
program.-The clear purpose of this format was to encourage continuing dialogue. 


Parishes that have offered programs for their congregations on issues of human 
sexuality within the past 4-5 years: 


St. Andrew’s W. Vincent, The Very Rev. Joseph Rivers, Brandywine Deanery; 
St. Christopher’s, Oxford, The rev. John Obenchain, Brandywine Deanery; 

St. Peter’s, Great Valley, The Rev. Frank Harran, Brandywine Deanery; 
Trinity, Buckingham, The Rev. Robert Keel, Bucks Deanery; 

St. Paul’s, Doylestown, The Rev. Ed Garrigan, Bucks Deanery; 

St. Stephen’s, Norwood, The Rev. Michael Tuck, Delaware Deanery; 

Advent, Hatboro, The Rev. Robin Martin, Montgomery Deanery; 

*St. Thomas’, Whitemarsh, The Rev. Richard T. Hawkins, Montgomery Deanery; 
*St. Mary’s, Hamilton Village, The Rev. John Scott, Schuylkill Deanery; 

*The Church of the Saviour, The Rev. Anthony Gonzalez, Schuylkill Deanery; 
*Trinity Memorial, The Rev. Louis Temme, Southwark Deanery; 

*St. Paul’s, Chestnut Hill, The Rev. Charles Carter, Wissahickon Deanery; 

*St. Luke & The Epiphany, The Rev. Rodger Broadley, Southwark Deanery; 
*St. Mark’s, Locust St., The Rev. Charles Moore, Southwark Deanery; 

*St. Mary’s at the Cathedral - The Rev. Tom McClellan, Wissahickon Deanery; 
*St. Martin-in-the-Fields, The Rev. Scott O’Brien, Wissahickon Deanery; 

Holy Apostles, Penn Wynne, The Rev. James Ransom, Conestoga; 

*St. Francis in the Fields, The Rev. Richard Miller, Brandywine Deanery; 


*Some specific attention to issues of homosexuality was included. 
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Plays for Living 


An organization that offers plays to parishes and other organizations with profes- 
sional and amateur players who set a play before the audience, brief and focused 
on specific issues, followed by reaction and discussion.Three plays are currently 
being offered that carry some focus on the issues of human sexuality. 


“TELL ME IT’S GOING TO BE WONDERFUL,” on teenage pregnancy and sexuality. 


“WHERE DOES IT END?” on teen prejudice and discrimination about people who 
are different. One of the main characters is anti-homosexual 


“LIVE-WIRE,” addresses the issues of sexuality and the importance of education 
about AIDS. 


The above cannot be specifically recommended because none of the commission, 
nor the staff of the education resource center, have viewed the presentations. 
However, several parishes in our diocese have used Plays for Living as a program 
resource with expressed appreciation. Information about their work: National Plays 
for Living, Inc., Frieda Lane, Associate Director, 49 West 27th St., Suite 930, New 
York, NY 10001, Phone: 212/689-1616. Philadelphia Plays for Living, The Family 
Service of Philadelphia, 311 S. Juniper St., Suite 802, Philadelphia, 19107. Phone 
875-3300. Diane Steinbrink, coordinator. 


Video Tapes 


There are a few video tapes, not necessarily recommended, but currently in the 
collection of the Audio Visual Resource Library, AVRL, The Diocesan Center for the 
Ministry of Education, 3725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 19104. Phone: 215/387-6335. 


V357 “Homosexuality,” Episcopal Radio-TV, 1988. The taped debate of Bishop 
John Spong of Newark and Bishop William Wantland of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


V194 “Tough Questions About Sex,” Dawson McAllister of WORD, Inc. and Shepard 
Productions for teenagers. Part Ill of series, “Straight Talk on Love, Sex and Dating.” 


V212 “Sex and the Family,” James Dobson, WORD, Inc., in three sessions on “Sex 
education at home”; “Teaching male/female roles”; and “Sex in marriage.” 


All of these listed resources, as well as others, are being identified to begin to 
establish an awareness of what may be available for parish leaders and congrega- 
tions as they build their own programs appropriate to their needs. 


The Christian Education Resource Center serves the effort to help keep abreast of 


such resources, so that dialogue will continue as we seek God’s guidance on this 
important issue in the life of the church. 
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